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DORTHE. 
Ctapter II.---Concluded. 

At the close of the last chapter we left Niels and 
Dorthe riding in the storm, to her father’s dying bed. 
Niels continued his narrative: 

“Tt was quite awful how Dorthe loved that poor ne’er- 
do-well of a father of hers. She never spoke a word 
the whole of the way; but now and then she laid her 
head on my shoulder, and then I could perceive that 
she was crying, but quite softly. 

“When we got to our journey’s end I had not even 
time to stop the horse before she was down and in the 
cottage. Just as I was going to bring Stoffer under 
shelter, for he stood much in need of it, she came rush- 
ing out again, laid hold of the halter, and said,— 

“God forgive you, Niels, if you were going away 
without even giving me time to say thank you! Do 
you not so much as care to know if he is still alive? Is 
there no one in the wide, wide world who cares for him 
but me?” 

“And then she clasped her hands together, and be- 
gan to cry so bitterly that it cut me to the heart’s core. 
Itold her, as was the truth, that I had never meant to 
go away without looking in upon her father. Then she 
wiped her eyes, and said,— 

“‘God bless you, Niels! Never shall I forget how you 
have helped me and comforted me this night.’ 

“We then went in; and I can assure you, miss, that 
Dorthe was as cleanly and as tidy as needs be, even be- 
fore she went to her aunt’s, who wants to have the 
merit of having taught her every thing—for no noble- 
man, I am sure, sleeps in a whiter and cleaner bed than 
the one the old gamekeeper died in.” 

“He died, then?” 

“Yes. Isaw at once that he had not much time left, 
although he knew Dorthe directly we came in, and he 
turned his face round to us. I went up to the bed and 
spoke to him, but he did not answer me, and continued 
to look at his daughter. Wherever she moved, his eyes 
followed her so strangely. Quite right in his head he 
was not, for he soon began to talk wildly. 

“The poor girl turned as white as a sheet when she 
heard him talk wildly; but nevertheless, she went to 
the cupboard and poured me out something to drink. 
When she had done this she said,— 

“‘Niels, will you now help me to give him the mix- 
ture?’ 

“But she could hardly get out the words for sobbing. 
‘To be sure I will help you,’ said I; and so said so done. 
The medicine went down easily enough, and I dare say 
it was that kept life in him until towards mid-day—then 
it was all over.” 

“How did Dorthe take it?” 

“Why, you see, miss, she is one of that kind of peo- 
ple who keep every thing to themselves. She did not 
whimper or take on like other women-folk. Neverthe- 
less, she must have sorrowed sorely, for when the black- 
smith’s wife said to her, one day when she wanted to 
comfort her, that she need not take her father’s death 
somuch to heart, for he had not been so over kind to 
her; and that he drank like a sponge, while she hardly 
got food enough to keep life in her; and that, when she 
Was a child, he had let her go about barefooted, when 
there was snow on the ground and ice on the water— 
they say Dorthe was so angry that she struck the table 
with her fist, and told the blacksmith’s wife that if she 
had not got food it was because she did not ask for 
any; and that though she might have gone barefooted, 
she never remembered having been cold. After that, 
NO one attempted to comfort Dorthe in that way.” 

“And what became of poor Dorthe afterwards ?” 

“Poor Dorthe! you may well say so, miss. She 
Went to live with an aunt, who treated her like a dog. 
This aunt had two high and mighty daughters, who 
Were to be brought up like fine ladies and to marry 
farmers, and Dorthe was to be their drudge. Poor, 
silly thing! she learned soon enough the truth of the 
omy that there is no taskmaster so hard as a kins- 
man. 

“But why did she not rather take service among 
Strangers?” 

“Why, you see, that was not so easy a matter. At 
that time Dorthe could neither do fine work nor 
Coarse, as they say. But the aunt was a thrifty house- 
Wife, and Dorthe was taught well in her house; al- 
though she also paid well for the teaching, for she 
fagged for them all, and had to bear hard treatment into 
the bargain. 

“As it is always the case when our nearest treat us 
badly others follow their example, so it was in Dorthe’s 
Case also, 

“For instance, if they took her once in a way to a 
merry-making at some neighbor’s, she used always to 
be pushed away into some corner and no one noticed 
her, while the aunt and her two fine ladies were always 
Putting themselves forward. 
® — to say to myself when I saw her set aside in 
nae sn says I, ‘It is hard for a poor young thing to 
wn y like that and see the others noticed when she 

uld gladly be among them;’ and then I went and 
talked with her.” 

< 

eae was pleased with that, Niels, I dare say,” I ob- 

he nee a: but I was rather disconcerted when 

dity, “O Ted, with a look and tone of contemptuous 
¥, Q, there wasn’t many that noticed her, so she 
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DORTHE HONOR.D, 


might well be pleased with those that did, poor silly 
thing!” 

The tone in which he said this made a disagreeable 
impression on me, and for the first time I felt hurt on 
Dorthe’s account at the expression “poor silly thing,” 
particularly as I now remembered that it was generally 
thought that Niels was rather sweet upon Marian, the 
housemaid, who, in spite of her pretty face, was in re- 
ality a poor silly thing. I therefore said,— 

“Niels, I do not like to hear you call Dorthe thus. 
After all that you have been telling me about her, she 
must be an excellent girl, who will at last get on.” 

“Yes,” answered Niels, and his countenance resumed 
its usual good-natured expression—“yes, I dare say, but 
not in this world; for Dorthe is one of those who are 
kind to every body but themselves—and for such folk 
there isno cure. They never will get on well in this 
world. People always think that they have not much 
headpiece, and, as the old parson used to say, after 
all, it is the headpiece that gets people on in the world, 
and makes them respected. And therefore it was that 
poor Dor— may I not eall her poor Dorthe either?” 

“O yes; call her what you like,” I answered. 

“Well, well, it has once for all become the custom in 
the parish to call her poor silly thing. 

“Well, six bitter years she stayed with her aunt, 
where she got no wages, and very little clothing. And 
why did she stay, do you think? Why, because she 
had attached herself to an old blind pensioner who was 
living with them, and who, it was said, they treated 
any thing but kindly.” 

Here Niels made so long a pause that I perecived he 
had nothing more to say. Every thing he had told me 
in his simple manner about Dorthe, placed her in so 
advantageous a light that I was quite ashamed of the 
indifference, nay, almost prejudice, which we had hith- 
erto felt towards her. I now asked him, reproachfully, 
how it happened that he had never before told us any 
thing about Dorthe, when he knew so much good of 
her. 

Niels paused in his work, looked down for some time 
as if in deep thought, and at length answered,— 

“Tf the truth must be told, I seem never to have 
thought of it, until now that I came to tell her story.” 

He then looked slowly round, as if every thing ap- 
peared new to him, and added, “It does seem to me 
now”’— 

Further he did not proceed, for his eyes had found a 
resting-point in Dorthe, who went by on her way to the 
well. 

Marian, the flirt, now also tripped by, singing and 
casting side-glances at Niels, who did not, however, 
notice her. Not until Dorthe had gone in again did he 
conclude his sentence; adding to the above, “that 
Dorthe is an uncommonly respectable young woman.” 

Marian sang louder and louder, but Niels continued 
to gaze at the spot where Dorthe had disappeared. I 
believe a revolution was taking place in his mind. 

We were now interrupted by my father’s return. He 
had not placed so much confidence in the rumor of the 
approach of the enemy as we, and having soon found 
out that it was quite unfounded, he had not felt himself 
called upon to return home before his business was 
concluded. 

No sooner had he entered the house than all tongues 
were busy relating to him the history of our fright, and 
of the precautions we had taken in expectation of the 
arrival of the German free-corps. All the maids, except 
Dorthe, gave themselves some errand into the room, to 
tell what deed of prowess they had performed, or had 
intended to perform. 

When my father, then, commended each and all for 








the zeal they had shown, my mother observed that the 





brewery maid was not present, and put forward the 
claim of the absent girl to the greatest meed of praise. 

The other maids could not deny this, but they left 
the room rather crestfallen. They were not used to see 
Dorthe taken notice of. But when Julia and I began 
to repeat the many fine traits of hercharacter that Niels 
had told us, my mother and father were both quite 
moved, and we felt a sincere desire to do something for 
the neglected but excellent girl. 

My mother proposed that Dorthe should be called in 
at once, and that my father should thank her, in pres- 
ence of the other servants, for the devotion and pres- 
ence of mind she had evinced; and she would add to 
her thanks a little useful present, which, though it 
could not be worn on the breast, like the star of an or- 
der, might nevertheless be looked upon as a mark of 
honor. 

The proposal was approved; and by my own request, 
I was sent to fetch her in. I found her in the scullery, 
singing, as was her wont. Probably I delivered my 
message in a somewhat solemn tone, which she did not 
understand, for she looked inquiringly at me with her 
pretty eyes—not until this day had I discovered that 
they were really uncommonly pretty—and said, after 
reflecting a little while,— 

“T can guess what master wants me for!” 

“What do you think?” 

“He is going to chide me,” she said, while exchang- 
ing her wet apron for a dry one, and then mentioned 
some trivial negligence of which she was constious of 
having been guilty. 

“By no means,” I answered. “How can you think 
he would chide you, after your resolute and devoted 
conduct of this morning?” 

She now looked puzzled, as if quite unable to con- 
ceive why her presence was wanted in the drawing- 
room, and her astonishment increased when she came 
in and found all the other servants there, and father, 
taking her hand, said, in his hearty way,— 

“T have sent for you, Dorthe, to thank you kindly 
for the devotion, and calm good sense, and presence of 
mind you evinced this morning, when danger was 
thought to threaten my house. That it was but an idle 
rumor in no way diminishes your merit.” 

It was touching to see the surprise and embarrass- 
ment which were depicted in Dorthe’s countenance on 
hearing these words. It was as if to be praised was 
something so new to her that she hardly ventured to 
believe her own ears, and knew not how to take it. 
But when fatifer went on to say,— 

“Besides, Niels has told us many things about your 
earlier days which do you much credit, and which may 
serve as a good example for others to imitate, and will 
now and ever call down upon you the blessings of God 
and man”— 

Dorthe turned towards the side where Niels was 
standing, and burst into tears. 

“You were always kind to me, poor lonely oue that I 
am! May God reward you, Niels,” she atlength sobbed 
out. 

“I haven’t said any thing but the truth,’”’ answered 
Niels, in a somewhat gruff tone; but it was only be- 
cause he was ashamed that others should see that the 
tears had gathered in his eyes. 

“I don’t know what you may have told about me, 
Niels, but you have always been a friend to me, and, 
therefore’—she made a violent effort to suppress her 
sobs—“therefore you might accept of the only thing I 
have to offer you—the gun.” 

“No, no,” replied Niels, quickly, as if he were putting 
away a temptation. “You promised your poor father 
never to part with it, and therefore we will not men- 
tion the matter again.” 


These words were uttered in so decisive a tone that 
it was evident they were meant to bring to a close a 
contest of some duration. But we could see by Dorthe’s 
manner that she had not yet given up her point, and 
that something was working in her, perhaps a decisive 
word, which she had kept back till the last, for she 
changed color several times before she replied, in a 
subdued voice,— 

“For the matter of that, you may as well take the 
enn, for I—mean in a manner to follow it. My father’s 
gun shall not hang idly on the nail in such times as 
these, and his daughter will not either spare herself.” 

We all looked with surprise at Dorthe, whose lips 
| quivered as she turned towards my mother and contin- 

ued: “Yes, ma’am, I ought to have told you so Jong 
azo; I cannot remain here. My mind is made up. I 
must go where [can be of more use. My father used 
to tell me that there are women who follow the armies, 
|and how much good they can do when they behave as 
| they ought.” 

We now understood the excellent Dorthe’s meaning. 
I thought of the strength, activity, and presence of 
mind she had given proofs of in the hour of supposed 
danger. Talso remembered what Niels had told me of 
her humanity, and I felt at once with her, that her vo- 
cation was to follow the army. That the rest of those 
present were of the same opinion was evident from the 
loud expressions of approbation that followed the first 
feeling of surprise to which her announcement had 
given rise. 

My father alone seemed to entertain some doubt as to 
whether Dorthe’s resolutions were not inspired as much 
by love for Niels as by love for her country; but a few 
minutes’ further conversation with her convinced him 
as well as the rest of us of the singular simplicity and 
uprightness of her mind and character. Taking her 
hand again, he commended her for her patriotism, 
begging her at the same time to forgive him and all 
those who had hitherto failed to appreciate her as she 
deserved. 

This seemed to make a great impression on Niels in 
particular; but Dorthe answered, simply, yet with a 
certain degree of emotion, “that she had been quite 
happy here, and had only thanks to give.” 

We then all shook hands with her, expressing our 
best wishes for her success in her enterprise, and the 
servants left the room. Niels and Dorthe were the 
last, and we observed that he stood back and let her 
pass before him. 

A few days later Niels requested a private interview 
with my father, and at the same time Dorthe was 
closeted with my mother in the store-room. When 
my mother came out, she said to Julia and myself; 
“Rejoice, girls! we are to have a wedding at the parson- 
age! Father is to perform the marriage ceremony fo1 
our two volunteers” —and my darling mother’s counte- 
nance was as radiant as if it was J that was to be mar- 
ried to a lord. 

Indeed, we all sincerely rejoiced in the happy pros- 
pects of the lowly being who had taught us that how- 
ever humble be our lot in life, it will never be insignifi- 
cant, if we will but make the best use of the faculties 
with which nature has endowed us. 
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For the Companion. 
THE VILLAGE “BETTY!” 


Very near the parsonage where Bell and I were 
guests one summer vacation, stood a tiny red cottage, 
with sashes, blinds, and doors of dazzling white. 

It was surrounded by a model garden, glorious in old- 
fashioned hollyhocks, marigolds, sunflowers, lilacs and 
pinks. In the rear of all these stood two vermillion- 
hued structures devoted respectively to hens and bees. 
Around all was a picket fence, also shining gayly in red 
and white; and before the front door, mounted on a 
pole much higher than the cottage, was a martin house, 
rejoicing in the same warm tint. 

There was something so queer and baby-house-like 
about the place that no person ever passed it without a 
smile. After our first walk abroad we announced. the 
opinion that it was owned and occupied by an old maid, 
feeling quite sure that no dust-laden shoes of man ever 
crossed the white door sill, that no clumsy fingers of his 
ever looped up the immaculate muslin curtains. 

Imagine our surprise on being informed that it was 
the abode of a bachelor, and that no woman could be 
found neat enough even to scrub the kitchen floor! 

We expressed our intention to call and ask if Mrs. 
Smith lived there, or some equally unmeaning question, 
that we might get a peep at the inside of the house 
whose exterior so greatly amused us. 

“That,” replied our friend, the minister’s wife,“‘would 
be foolish as well as unnecessary. Our friend Johannes 
knows well by this time who you are, and also would 
suspect that you, like other strangers, wanted a peep at 
‘the village betty,’ as some heartless people have called 
him. We’ll send word that we and our young friends 
from New York will take tea with him to-morrow 
night.” 

“OQ, but he’s a man and does his own housework!” 
we said. 

“True, but he does it well,” replied our friend, “and 








that is what cannot be said of many servant girls.” 
“‘Who makes the bread?” we asked. 
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“The master of the house, and such bread you seldom 
‘eat any where! You may laugh at him if you please, 
but I can tell you there are very few such heroes living 
as our friend Joe. While his mother lived we took tea 
there twice a year, and we still continue to do so. 

“The young, girls in town used to collect bright cal- 
ico and cut out patchwork for her, when she was so 
crippled that she could not get out of her chair alone. 
She made one gay quilt each year, and had a quilting 
party to finish it off. These, and the chair cushions 
and braided door mats she made, have long been the 
envy of the girls; but they can’t have them without 
first getting Joe, and that they can’t do! I can tell you 
there are several pairs of old eyes which have grown 
dim by looking and hoping for that red and white cot- 
tage.” 

“Why in the world didn’t he marry, then?” asked my 
friend Bel, her black eyes opcning in wonder at such 
unaccountable stupidity in a man. 

“Ll tell you after you’ve scen him,” said our friend. 

On the following afternoon, arrayed in our best, we 
tapped at the white door of the “hetty’s” house, first 
glancing at our knuckles to make sure that they would 
leave no imprint there,—they looked so pink beside its 
whiteness. 

A small but really handsome man welcomed us in 
with a quiet case we had not looked for. His gray eyes 
wore a sad but kind expression, and his fine head was 
crowned with an uncalled-for quantity of curly gray 
hair. He wore a blue swallow-tail coat, decorated with 
pilt buttons—not very old fashioned at that time, and 
had a white linen apron tied around his waist with 
broad tape strings, and was in his stocking feet! 

We had come a little too early, and he was too polite 
to keep us waiting in the hot sun. He, being the vil- 
lage tailor, was working at his ease on the board till 
the time he expected us. 

We were ushered into the tiny parlor, furnished with 
a gay ingrain carpet, gilded cane-seated chairs, mahog- 
any table, bookcase, and a looking-glass mounting an 
equestrian figure of George Washington. For orna- 
ments there were neatly framed engravings of Robert 
Hall, William Cary, Dr. Judson and Harrict Newel, and 
shells, ostrich eggs, sea fans, a Burmese idol and a 
miniature pagoda, with rows of valuable books in the 
shelves arranged for them. 

Our host followed us into the little bedroom out of 
the parlor, and opening a bureau drawer, took out a 
Dlack gauze veil and a little crape shawl, which he 
spread carefully over the bonnets we had laid on the 
hed, to protect them from being trampled on should 
any artful fly chance to slip in as we went out. 

When we were seated he entertained us, at our friend 
the pastor’s request, by showing us the boats, churns 
and wagons he had made when a boy, as models for 
larger ones, to be propelled by electricity, then a very 
doubtful agent; and also the maps he then drew of his 
future travels. He smiled sadly as he unrolled these, 
saying,— 

“They are broad plans, but you will see how poorly 
I have carried them out whenI tell you that I have 
never yet, been in a ear, and only twice in a steamboat, 
When my desire was to go, my duty kept me at home; 
and when my way was clear to leave home, my tastes 
had changed and [ only sought quiet.” 

After two pleasant hours in the parlor he asked to be 
excused, and then we could see him, through the half 
open door, flitting about in the kitchen with dishes in 
his hands, and could hear the rattling of them as he 
daid the table. 

Such biscuits, and cake, and doughnuts, and honey, 
and cherry preserves few women can set before their 
friends! J, doubting whether a man’s hands could be 
got clean enough to knead bread, prudently confined 
myself to crackers, when Bel noticing this, took up 
one in her white fingers, saying,— 

“Cracker-making is a very hard business, always per- 
formed by men, I believe.” 

{ understood the glance from her eye, which said, 
“You stand a better chance with the bread than with 
the crackers,” so d, with astrong effort of the will, 
grasped a slice, which, after Lonce tasted it, vanished 
without any coaxing. 

The minister’s wife poured out the tea and our friend 
Joe sat among the guests. As J listened to his pleasant 
remarks, and caught the glance of his sad eye, I felt 
like asking pardon for having ridiculed him. I could 
scarcely refrain from inquiring why he had thus doomed 
himself to the life of a “betty.” 

When tea was over and the things removed, -Joe 
showed us his mother’s closet, full of patchwork quilts, 
and told us that when be could decide about the division 
he meant to give them to the young girls in the village 
whose mothers were so faithful and kind to her. 

Then he opened a bureau drawer, in which we caught 
a glimpse of little frocks, aprons, and a pair of tiny red 
But shutting it instantly, he said, in a hurried 
manner,— 

“I’m not equal to this to-day. That drawer in the 
pine bureau is like a sepulehre to me! The minister's 
wife will tell you whose these things were. I must send 
them to sume orphan asylum, It is neither right nor 
well for a man to keep a grave in his house; and this 
room will never cease to be that to me while that bu- 
reau is filled as it is.” 

Again we wanted to grasp the hand of poor Joe, and 
ask forgiveness for the sport we had made of his house, 
and the indignity we had cast on him by talking of him 
as “Betsy Green.” 

When we returned to the parlor we ventured to ask 
if he did all his work—washing, ironing, scrubbing, &c. 

“While mother lived,” he said, “I used to have a wo- 


shoes. 


man come in to do the rough work,—for her sake, as 


she thought that belittled me. 


work at our house than she saved. 
was kere she upset, on the floor she had been scrubbing, 
akeg of soft soap I had just made. 
got off at night she spilt a jug of molasses all over my 
dishes and the shelves that I keep as bright as silver! 


Since that day I never have allowed any woman to 
women, 
T can live neater, and 
cheaper, and happier alone, and I hope when you go 
away you will not despise me for keeping the place in 


help me about house. J was done then with 
Excuse me, ladies, but it is true. 


which I was at first thrown by a painful providence.” 


And before she 


We went home before the lamps were lighted, laden, 
as the minister’s family always went thence, with 
“summer sweetings,” honey and eggs. 

Scarcely were we seated in the parlor of the parson- 
age when we called for the story of this strange life, 
which the minister gave us. 

For fifty years Joe Green’s father was the village tail- 
or and postmaster. Though a cripple, he had a heart 
equal to any work. He was one of those truly good 
men whose names never perish in the community where 
they have lived. 

Joe, his oldest son, was full of ambition. He was bent 
on going to college. He worked before and after 
school, in the harvest field or at the wood pile of any 
man who would hire him, and saved up his money 
towards this darling object. He read books, took a mag- 
| azine, tried chemical experiments, made water mills, 
and was, in short, the genius of the village. He could 
work on a coat to help his father, if necessity required 
it, but he never once dreamed of passing his life here as 
a tailor. 

His only brother, Tom, was, strange to say, the pride 
of the father and mother, for whom he had never sacri- 
ficed one hour’s play. As he grew up it was very evi- 
dent to the neighbors that their hopes of him were built 
on a sandy foundation. 

He would leave home for days, no one knowing where 
he was, and then return, cross and impatient, complain- 
ing that he could not “go” and “do” as other boys 
who had plenty of money. 

Then he would borrow small sums from poor Joe, 
which were never returned. 

At length he went off altogether. His father had a 
long and painful illness, and then died, calling with his 
last breath for his “boy.” Long watching and weari- 
ness brought rheumatic complaints on the aged mother, 
and she began to feel that she must henceforth be a bur- 
den on her faithful son. 

He still kept up his father’s work, as well as retaining 
the post-office long in the family, but fully expecting to 
vo out into the world on his mother’s recovery. 

That day never came. With her infirmities his ex- 
penses increased, and his time for earning money di- 
minished, so he dismissed the simple woman who had 
“helped” them, and took upon himself her work, 

One evening he was assorting the few letters which 
came in the mail, and his mother saw him turn pale as 
he examined one of them. It was to himself, a rare oc- 
currence, for they had no friends, and little business out 
of the village. 

“What is the matter, Joe?” she asked. 
about my boy, isn’t it?” 

Joe opened it and replied, “Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t tell me that he’s dead, Joe!” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands over her ears as if to keep out the dread- 
ful sound, 

“No, mother, he is not dead. It is worse than that. 
I cannot save you from this, and you may as well know 
it all now. A tavern-keeper, seven miles from here, 
writes me that he was at his house on his way to us, 
with his wife and child, when he was arrested by of- 
ficers from the city on a charge of forgery. The poor 
woman is there, nearly wild with fright, and he asks 
what orders I will give about her.” 

“A wife and a child!” cried the poor woman. 
can be done? 
poor fellow!” 

“And yet, who will look after her if I don’t?” asked 
Joe. “God will fit the back to the burden. A couple 
more hours at night will make up the difference, and 
who knows but this poor woman may be a real daugh- 
ter to you. Some kind neighbor will stay with you to- 
morrow while [ go on the sad errand.” 

The next evening Joe returned with the poor heart- 
broken woman who had been so cruelly deceived by his 
brother, and a bright baby boy of six months. 

Tom had proved to be a professional gambler, and 
was about to leave on a “collecting tour’ in the West. 
He had started with his sick wife and her baby for his 
mother’s—probably to leave them there forever, when 
he was overtaken by the officers of justice. His wife 
lived but a few weeks, and then Joe, for the first time, 
gave up all his hope for life and devoted himself to his 
mother and Tom’s baby, which soon became very dear 
to the lonely man. 
| He had been toiling day and night for years, and had 
| now saved several hundred dollars. He gave up the 
old place where the post-office had long been kept. It 
had become almost untenantable, and he imagined that 
his mother’s rheumatism would be less troublesome in a 
house that was water and wind proof. 

One evening two men in the village called and pro- 
posed that he should build a house just to suit himself 
and the old lady. They told him that farmer Dunn 
had offered several thousand feet of timber, which Tim 
Lunt would saw at his mill. Drake, at the store, would 
give lime, and Thompson, the plasterer, would work 
four days out of good will. Carpenters and painters 
all wanted a hand in the job, and to the joy and grati- 
tude of good Joe, it was found that his own money 
would finish the house and he would be independent. 

The result was the funny little red cottage with its 
surroundings. 

Joe accepted all this as a token of love and not asa 
charity, just as his neighbors, when in trouble, would 
accept the making of a coat, or watchings at their bed- 
sides from him. 

One charm of the new house was that it had a parlor 
just suitable for quilting parties, and Joe’s mother clung 
| to that style of entertainment as long as she lived to 
| enjoy any thing. 
| When she died, Joe said to the minister, “Now I see 
| how all things work together for good to me. This 
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Your hands are more than full with me, 











But Polly Lunt, though | baby, whom I and every body else regarded at first as a 
she did well enough for other folks, always made more 
The last time she 


great burden, is now the sole comfort I have left. I 
will give up my life to him, and he shall have the edu- 
cation I meant to have myself.” 

But alas for the poor fellow’s hopes! When little 
Johnny was three and a half years old God called him 
to heaven, and people said, “Joe will give up now.” 
But no; with pallid cheek and trembling lips he said to 
his pastor, as he stood gazing at the sweet dead face,— 

“This is the way God has answered my prayers for a 
blessing on his head. He is safe from sin, and will not 
be left alone when Tam gone. I’m done setting up my 
will against His.” 











Joe had now given up all his worldly ambition and! out of purgatory and the devil can never get him any 


had settled down as a bachelor, saying, when friends 
advised him to marry,— 

“T’ve got so used to myself now that I might be fussy 
and make a wife uncomfortable. I guess I can be the 
most useful alone.” 

Long years had passed since the dust first covered 
the face of his little darling, and Joe had grown old and 
gray, but every Sunday he might be seen, at “the inter- 
mission,” sitting beside the little grave, with his cheek 
resting on his hand. Is it any wonder that the sight of 
the little frocks and shoes made his heart ache? 

But neither his sorrows nor his crushing disappoint- 
ments had withered his heart. He still lived for others. 
The cause of Christ became his own cause more than 
ever. He knew the name of every missionary, and the 
field in which he was laboring abroad. The wants of 
the home field were his wants, and every suffering per- 
son in his own region was regarded as a member of his 
family. Was this a man to be despised, even though 
his way of life was so peculiar that he was called by 
silly girls “‘a betty ?” 


+ 


THE BEE’S SERMON. 


Good morning, dear friends; I’m a clever young bee, 
Aud a sermon I'l) preach, if you’ll listen to me; 

It will not be long, it will not be dry, 

And your own common sense my remarks may apply. 





Not slothful in business must be the first head, 

For with vigor we work till the sun goes to bed; 
And, unless one is willing to put forth one’s powers, 
There is no getting on in a world such as ours. 


We are fond of our dwellings; no gossips are we, 
No gadders about idle neighbors to see; 

And, though we are forced tor our honey to roam, 
We come back as soon as we can to our home. 


“The way to be happy, and healthy, and wise, 
Is early to rest and early to rise.” 

This proverb has moulded our conduct for years, 
And we never sleep when the daylight appears. 


If you were to peep in our hives, you would own 
That as models of cleanliness they might be shown; 
All dust and all dirt, without any delay, 

Is swept from our door and transported away. 


Ventilation most thorough our domiciles share, 

So no one need teach us the worth of fresh air; 

For we could not live, as we’ve heard people do, 

In close rooms where no health-giving breeze can pass thro’. 


When one of our number is sick or distrest, 

He is sure of kind treatment from each of the rest; 
We sympathize warmly with those who’re in grief, 
And are eager to protler immediate relief. 


And lastly—for here my remarks ought to cease— 
The bees, as a nation, are bent upon peace ; 

You are ready to question this statement, 1 know, 
And to ask why we carry our stings where we go. 


We carry our stings, not on any pretence 

For aggressive attack, but in pure self-defence ; 
We meddle with no one, and only repel 
Assailants who will not in peace with us dwell. 


Now my sermon is ended. and you, if you please, 
Some hints may derive trom us, hard-working bees; 
May your life be as useful, your labors as sweet, 
And may you have plenty of honey to eat. 





AMUSING ANECDOTES OF SUPERSTI- 
TION. 

The church of Rome has exhibited some relics from 
time to time t*at would repay a long and arduous pil- 
grimage if they were what they purported to be; as, 
for instance, a feather of the angel Gabriel, the snout 
of aseraph, a ray from the star of Bethlehem, two skulls 
of the same saint, one taken when the departed saint 
was somewhat younger, as a priest flippantly explained 
to an astonished Protestant, who found in two cities 
the same consecrated cranium, 

But of all the relics of which we ever read, some 
Germans who visited Italy in search of these precious 
mementoes received the most remarkable. 

One of these gentlemen, having applied to an eccle- 
siastic for some memento of Scripture history which he 
could take back to Germany, was both astonished and 
delighted by receiving a carefully prepared package, 
which he was assured contained a veritable leg of the 
ass on whjch was made the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, when the people strewed paim branches in the 
way and shouted hosannas. 

He was enjoined to keep the treasure a secret until 
he reached home, which injunction he scrupulously 
obeyed. 

Arriving in Germany, he disclosed to his four com- 
panions the wonderful relic. They were much sur- 
prised, for each had been secretly entrusted with the 
same remarkable treasure. So it appeared that the ass 


had five legs, which, of itself, would have been some- 


thing of a miracle. 
Whether these wiseacres ever visited the papal king- 
dom in search of relics again we are not apprised. 


The above story reminds us of another which, we 


think, shows at a glance the absurdity of the Romish 


confessional, in a more effective manner than many of 


the volumes that have been written against it. 
A man came to confess toa priest. Seeing a watch 
belonging to the ecclesiastic on the table, he slyly 


slipped it into his pocket, then devoutly kneeling, 


said ,— 
“Holy father, I have sinned.” 
“What have you done?” 
“T have stolen.” 
“You must restore what you have taken.” 
“Will you take it?” 
"a 
“The owner has refused to take it.’’ 
“Then you may keep it, and I absolve you.” 


So the man went away with a sunny face and a clear 


conscience, with the priest’s watch in his pocket. 


How strikingly does the incident show the necessity 


of confessing to Him alone who can never be deceived! 


The pretended power of Romish ecclesiastics to re- 
deem souls from purgatory is placed in a ridiculous 
light by the following anecdote of a priest who re- 
deemed a soul rather too soon for his (the priest’s) in- 


terest: 


A poor woman in Ireland lost her husband, who left 
The parish priest 
exacted the cow in payment for redeeming the deceased 


her a cow as almost his only legacy. 


from purgatory. 
the animal, but finally sent it by her two boys. 


downcast looks, thought to encourage them. 
“Drive on cheerily, boys. 


Your father’s soul is now 


more.” 

“Did you hear that, Jem?” said one of the little fel- 
lows. ‘He says father’s soul is out of purgatory, and 
the devil can never get him any more. Let’s drive the 
cow home again.” 

This they accordingly did, amid the anathemas of the 
priest, and the happy widow received both her cow and 
the assurance that her husband was safe in heaven. 





ADVENTURE WITH A SHARK. 

The summer of 1853 was unusually warm. At that 
time I was second mate on board the Spitfire, and when 
we sailed into the port of Havana, early in July, it 
seemed to me that it was the hottest weather I had ever 
seen. ° 
The tenth of the month was the hottest day of all. 
There was not a breath of air stirring, and it seemed to 
me that if the mercury should rise any higher the 
Spitfire would burst out intoa flame. Cuffee, one of 
our negroes, happening to step with his bare foot upon 
a portion of the deck exposed to the sun, gave a howl 
and jump, as if he had put his foot upon a red-hot 
stove. 

Howard Bradfield and I were sitting together as the 
sun was going down, and taking matters as coolly as 
possible, if such an expression be allowable under the 
circumstances. At length Bradfield said,— 

“Rodman, I’m going to make a jump overboard and 
take aswim. Won’t you join me?” 

“No; it is too great an effort to undress.” 

“O; I'm going to wait till it gets cooler.” 

“But I have another objection,” I added. 

“What's that?” 

“Sharks.” 

“Fudge!” 

“It is safer to think about them before you go into 
water than afterwards, when it may be too late.” 

“Have you seen any ?” 

“No, but they are always found in these waters.” 

“Yes, but there can’t be many in these parts or we 
should have seen some of them. I have not caught the 
first glimpse of any in the wake of the ship, or any 
where near us.” 

“That may all be, but there has been nothing to 
tempt them to follow us.” 

“Unless it should be suspicion, which will lead a 
shark twenty miles if he has any hopes of getting a nib- 
ble. Depend upon it, if there were any in these waters 
we would have seen them before this.” 

It did not occur to cither Bradfield or myself that a 
dozen of these terrible monsters might have beén cir- 
cling around the Spitfire all the afternoon without our 
once suspecting their presence, for we had scarcely 
stirred from our present position, certainly not enough 
to take a look over the ship’s side. Still, it looked to 
me like a rash proceeding for my friend to venture into 
the water, but he laughed at my fears. 

That long tropical twilight had begun, when Brad- 
field made a spring over the gunwale and shot down 
into the water like a bullet. The next moment he re- 
appeared a few yards away, putting and blowing the 
water from his mouth, balancing up and down, splash- 
ing and rollicking like some creature which had been 
long deprived of its native element, and was now mak- 
ing the best amends. 

I stood leaning on the gunwale, watching the antics 
of my friend, who was an excellent swimmer, and he 
enjoyed himself so heartily that I began to think he 
was not so foolish, after all, in venturing into the ocean 
at the close of this burning day. 

I looked carefully around but could see no signs of 
sharks, and I argued that if there were any in the 
neighborhood they would have shown themselves by 
this time. 

So, without any further parleying with my fears, I 
made a leap overboard and struck out toward my 
friend, who, by this time, was a goodly distance from 
the ship. 

As I looked back I saw the captain and several of the 
men watching both of us. The thought struck me that 
they were comparing Bradfield’s exploits in the water 
with my own, and, feeling rather vain of my own skill in 
the water, I straightway began a series of evolutions, 
such, I think, as are seldom witnessed. 

I had just risen from a sort of back-dive, when I 
thought I heard a shout. Looking toward the vessel I 
saw the captain making the most furious gestures, while 
those around, it was evident, were equally excited. 
Listening a moment, that terrible cry came across the 
water,— 

“A shark! a shark is after you! 
lives!” 

A cold chill ran over me, but I was cool and collected, 
and turning my face toward the ship, [ struck out for 
it, swimming as I had never done before. 

I could see that my friends were lowering a boat, and 
this impressed me with a deeper sense of my danger 
than did their shouts and trantic gesticulations. [ 
glanced over my shoulder and observed that Bradfield 
was a quarter of a mile from the ship, while [ was less 
than half that distance. This encouraged me, especially 
after I had looked back in vain for my dreaded enemy. 

But this feeling quickly departed when it became evi- 
dent that the shark was not after Bradfield but was 
after me. Ah! the concentrated terror of that moment 
no one can imagine who has not been in the same situ- 
ation. It seemed to me that the men were an age in 
lowering the boat, while I had never in my life found it 
so difficult to make my way through the water. 

My terrified looks were cast first behind and then in 
front of me. Just as the rowers dipped their oars into 
the water I caught sight of the shark a short distance 
in my rear. It seemed as if I was in a nightmare when 
I perceived him coming after me so rapidly, while I 
was powerless to get beyond his reach. 

But I knew something of the habits of the shark, and 
was aware that when about to seize his prey he always 
turns on his back. 

‘“‘He’s right behind you!’ called out one of the men 
in the boat; “keep up a big splashing or he will nab 


Quick! for your 


The woman was loth to part with | you.” 
On 
their way the boys met the priest, who, seeing their 


I did not need this instruction for my limbs were ar 
ready flying like the arms of a windmill; but sharks 
cannot be frightened from their prey by such childish 
demonstrations. He came straight ahead and begat 
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circling around me in a leisurely manner, evidently to 
decide upon the best method of gulping me down. I 
should judge that he was full twenty feet in length, long 
enough to demolish me at one mouthful. 

It did not take him long to decide, for the next mo- 
ment he passed in front of me, and I saw the gleam of 
his white belly as he turned over. At this critical mo- 
ment I made a dive sufficiently great to carry me be- 
low the shark, and he came to the surface manifestly 
bewildered at the odd turn affairs had taken. Before 
he had fairly recovered, my hand was seized and I was 
pulled safely into the boat. 

“Now, if he doesn’t see Bradfield,’ spoke one of the 
men in a low breath, as if fearful of being overheard by 
the shark, “if he doesn’t see Bradfield we may get him 
safely on board.” 

“But he is making such a splashing that the creature 
will be sure to find him out.” 

“He must stop that,” said the first speaker, rising to 
his feet. He then made a sort of trumpet with his 
hands and shouted,— 

“Keep as quiet as you can or the shark will see you.” 

Instantly the swimmer became as silent and gliding 
in his movements as any of the finny monsters beneath 
him. But it was too late. The shark had already be- 
come aware of his presence, and the experienced eye 
could have detected a smooth-shooting streak, which 
was the wake of the monster, and which pointed, like 
the finger of fate, straight toward Bradfield, who was 
indeed a “strong swimmer in his agony.” 

The velocity of the shark is incredible. That peculiar 
streak which marked his wake I can compare to noth- 
ing except a ripple which is sometimes made by the 
passing breeze, and which travels so swiftly that the 
eye is barely able to follow it. 

In a moment the fearful monster had shot across the 
intervening space and paused, as if suddenly paralyzed, 
within a dozen feet of the swimmer. Bradfield had 
drawn himself up in a pugilistic attitude, and was 
treading water with great rapidity. The shark, as if 
unaccustomed to any signs of battle, remained for a 
moment quiet, and then, with the speed of lightning, 
shot sidelong away and came round in the rear. Brad- 
field however, was as wide awake as his enemy. 

The plashing of oars warned the shark of coming as- 
sistance, and throwing himself over upon his back, and 
turning up his long, white belly, and opening his ter- 
rifie jaws with its double rows of serrated teeth, he 
darted toward the swimmer. The self-possession of the 
latter stood by him in the dreadful moment; he knew 
that if the animal reached a vital part that instant 
would be sure death, and with a rapid movement he 
threw himself backward, kicking, at the same time, at 
the shark. In consequence of this movement his foot 
and leg passed into the mouth of the monster and were 
severed in a moment, muscles, sinews and bone. 

The next instant we were at his side, and lifted him, 
fainting, into the boat. We found his limb had been 
amputated just below the knee. It was easily managed 
by the surgeon, and when it was replaced by a cork 
one few would suspect the terrible adventure the owner 
had had with a shark. 


—_——_ +o —___ 


A TRUE STORY. 


I was just hurrying through the X—— ferry, and 
dropping my pennies as usual, without looking to see 
who received them, when my dress caught on a nail in 
the gate. As I stooped to loosen it a queer little voice 
above me said,— 

“Better hurry, ma’am, or you'll lose the boat, and it 
only runs once in half an hour.” 

It was such a queer little voice that I glanced up to 
ke where it came from, and behold, it came from the 
frryman. Was it the ferryman? Yes, it sat in the 
lox just where the ferryman usually sits, and before it 
hy just such a pile of pennies as the ferryman is con- 
tinually taking,—but it was such a queer little thing for 
aman! I looked at it still again, not thinking how 
mide I was, when its face began to grow red, and in 
the same piping voice it said,— 

“You've lost the boat, ma'am.” 

Sol had; but I was half glad of it, I was so curious 
Hout this queer little ferryman. 

“Are you the ferryman?” said I to him. 

“Yes, ma’am,’”’ he answered, quite proudly, and drew 
his poor little body up as straight as he could, as though 
hewondered at my question. 

“I[thought you seemed so young,” said I, by way of 
apolozy, though his face was not young at all, but I 
= not describe the queerness in it by any other 

ord, 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m young, but I s’pose I’m just as 
honest as if [ was forty.” 

Iwas growing more and more abashed, and started 
‘ogointo the ferry house, there to wait out my dreary 
half hour, when a curiosity—I hope not unkind—got 
the hetter of my resolution, and I went back. 

“Tell me how you came here,” said I, bluntly; “tell 
Neall about yourself; perhaps [’— I was going to say 
Yethaps I can help you,” when something stopped 
me, and I didn’t finish my sentence. 

There isn’t much to tell, ma’am,” he replied, re- 
Spectfully. “Iam pretty young for the place, where 
they mostly takes grown-up men; but the way I came 
t0 set it was by being paralleled.” 

paralleled !”” I said, mystified. 

es,ma’am; don’t you see?” he answered; and lift- 
*! With his right hand a little, puny, withered arm and 
bone hand from the other side, just as if it hadn’t he- 
ee to him at all, smoothing out the fingers on the 
~ With a half caressing motion that brought the 
a tomy eyes. ‘Don’t you see?” he repeated, look- 
NZ Up, a little pale in the face. “I can’t move this 
A, nor my left foot much. It came by a fall.” 

wv dear! Your left side was paralyzed by a fall?” 
colle’ ma’am, that’s it; thank you. I didn t rightly 
isk ect the word; sometimes I think ’'m not overly 
‘sit, and that’s the cause of all our trouble.” 
a a do you mean?” I asked, more and more inter- 




























opr 

a ell, you see, ma’am, my father was a house paint- 
Sail Tere lie made a motion as if to pass his coat 
beled ree his eyes, but thought better of it, and 
bend past me into space for a minute, biting his lip 
Don’t tell me; it distresses you,” I said. 

m..: ma'am,” he replied, stoutly. “I’1I tell it, though 
\ at t think any the better of me—but never mind. 
ten. Was getting old enough to learn the trade fa- 
«., 00k me one day, and says,— 

eree Says he, ‘I’ve got a very partic’lar job to- 
Se » and it'll do you good to look on. It’s a sign,’ 
a rs on a shop front, and there’s gildin’ and sandin’ 
~ cant and we must be richt careful of the spellin’. 
rons Put SO and tell me, so’s’t I don’t get the letters 


fetore 1 Started, my little sister she put up dinner 
v3 Pail and gave it to me; and what did she do but 


i “Azel, Tv 


e bee i i 
eer about nm reading such a dreadful story in the 


a painter. He was mostly always painting 


| high signs, I guess, like father, and one day he was up 
a painting one in achurch, with another man, and he 
stepped back to see whatever twas he was doing, and 
he was just going off the scaffolding, and the other man 
he threw a pot of paint at his sign and spoiled it, so’s 
to make him step up quick and not fall over.’ 

“Well, I kept just thinking and thinking about that 
story all day, and it seemed as though father was the 
painter and [ was other man, and I kept doing the 
thing over and over—seeing him step back, and throw- 
ing the pot of paint at the picture, just as we do in 
dreams. Well, in the afternoon father’d got his sign 
most done, and stepped back a little to take a look at 
it. [’d ought to knowed the scaffolding was wide and 
father wouldn’t fall, but I only thougzht,— 

“Now he’s going, and now I must save him,’ 

“And I up and threw a pot of paint at the sign. But 
O! it didn’t come out a bit like the story; for father 
was so dashed at seeing me do what I hadn’t no busi- 
ness to do, that he just gave a jump to one side and I 
never could rightly tell how he got his foot on toa 
place where two ends of boards came together without 
any thing under ’em, and so—he went down. Then [ 
thought again, and what I thought was, ‘I'll catch 
him;’ and so I jumped after. 

“But you see there isn’t time enough to have two 
thoughts when a body’s falling through the air—least, 
I couldn’t, being a little slow witted,—so I went too. 
Well, that store looked high enough from the ground, 
but it seemed higher yet when you're going through 
the whole heighth of it, without any thing to hang on 
to, and I thought I never should get to the ground. 1 
s’pose I did, though, because they picked us both up, 
me and father; and father was dead and so was I, this 
half of me. O, but when we got home it was dreadful! 
Says I, ‘Sister, it didn’t come out like the story.’ And 
when [ told them how I first tumbled father off and 
then went myself, they didn’t let me die then, either, 
but loved me just as well. 

“You see what I look to is this, that I ought to not 
jumped when father fell. I'd ought to thought that I 
mustn’t go get myself lamed up, because the family 
would have to depend on me if father should happen to 
hit on his head when he got to the bottom, and get 
killed—which was just what hedid. But [didn’t think 
—I’m so slow witted. I just threw myself over, and 
that’s what came of it. You see, once [ could whittle 
ever so many kinds of wooden toys, all out of my own 
head, and if I’d had the use of my hands, at least, [ 
could have made money by carving. But what can a 
fellow do with such a thing as that?” 

He took up the paralyzed hand again, and then threw 
it down with an expression of disgust. : 

“However, it’s lucky my head was saved; and I could 
always calculate figures pretty speedy if I couldn’t other 
things; so the man that owned the sign father was 
painting, he got mea place here. Here’s your boat, 
ma’am, and here’s my relief.” 

A tall, stalwart man—such a painful contrast to this 
poor creature— walked into the box, and little Azel 
came sidling and wheeling out on a crutch. Just out- 
side the bars a rosy face in a sun-bonnet peeped in, and 
seeing the cripple coming, began to dance up and down 
with joy. ; 

“She’s my sister,”’ explained Azel; “she always comes 
for me.” 

And seeing her run along, impatiently thrusting her 
arm through every hole in the grate, one after another, 
till she had covered herself with all sorts of dirty hiero- 
glyphics, he made me a queer, twisted motion that did 
its best to express a bow, and disappeared up the street, 
the little one clinging to his coat and making vain ef- 
forts to aid his uncqual footsteps.—Boys and Girls. 


MY SLAVES. 


I own of slaves a half a score; 

No one has right to any more; 
However Fortune chance to biess, 
She gives no more, she may give legs. 





These slaves of mine, who do fy will, 
Perform their tasks with wondrous skill; 
And, graduates from wisdom’s school, 
They work by method and by rule. 


Sometimes pena 4 work, sometimes they play, 
Sometimes on loving mission stray ; 

And often, it is very true, 

A great amount of mischief do. 


These slaves of mine were once so small, 
They did scarce any work at all; 

But now they’re growing to such size, 

I mean to have them good and wise. 


If they were idle, Satan might 

Convince them that the wrong was right; 
When they are useful, then I see 

The blessedness of being free. 


I own of slaves a halfa score; 

No one has right to any more; 

They’re all a-tingle with delight, 

And waft you kisses and—‘‘Good night.” 


Answer—Ten fingers, 


A TOUCHING LETTER FROM A LITTLE 
SISTER. 


A young man named John W. Hamilton, bookkeeper 
in the hardware house of Lockwood, Van Doorn & Mil- 
ler, at Cleveland, O., has been arrested and committed to 
jail on a charge of embezzling $2,000 belonging to his 
employers. Some days since, a member of the defraud- 
ed firm wrote to the culprit’s father, who resides in 
New York, requesting him to visit Cleveland. A few 
days afterwards the following letter was received from 
a little sister of Hamilton: 





“New York, Oct. 11, 1867. 
“Please tell my brother that mother nor father cannot 
come to seehim. My mother is sick, and my father is 
so near being insane that it would not be safe for him 
to travel alone. Please do not be so hard with my 
brother; he is all | have got—neither brother nor sis- 
ter. [am but a little girl. I will pray for you every 
night, if you will spare him a little. Please let us 
know the full particulars. Please write as soon as you 
receive this. Lizzie HAMILTON. 
“Do forgive him this time.” 


~2> 


DIDN’T LIKE THE LIQUOR. 


The Portland Argus tells a story of a countryman 
who was coming from that place to Boston on one of 
the steamers, and who met with a curious accident. 
he vessels, it seems, have fire annihilators placed 
round in convenient spots. The gentlemau from the 
interior bec: me thirsty, eved an annihilator for a time, 
and evidently concluded that it was some new-fangled 
drinking arrangement and was not going to show his 
greenness by asking about it. So he stepped up smart- 
lv, put the nozzle in his mouth, and turned it on. The 
effect was instantaneous and stupendous. Thecountry- 
man was knocked sprawling some ten feet away. The 
shock to his internal orzanization must have been some- 
thing tremendous, for he remained senseless and speech- 
less for some time. When he sufficiently recovered to 
articulate, he wanted tu know if “the biler had bust!” 








A FROG STORY. 


The Farmington (Me.) Chronicle says that a farmer 
in Phillips a short time since, in digging a well, came 
upon a scaly rock, about two feet below the surface of 
the ground. Through this ledge he worked down by 
blasting four feet further, at which depth he found 
three frogs, completely imbedded in the rocks. These 
frogs were each from three to four inches in length, 








but about an eight of an inch in thickness, appearing 


as if flattened out by ptessure. In about ten minutes 
after they were thrown out they showed signs of life, 
by slight motions or twinges of the eve. They also 
commenced inflating themselves and growing thicker, | 
and in the course of half an hour hopped off. They | 
were nearly the same color as the ledge in which they 
were found. 








It is odd enough that a sheep when dead should turn | 
into mutton, all but its head; for while we ask fora 
leg or_a shoulder of mutton, we never ask for a mut- | 
ton’s head. But there is a fruit which changes its | 


name still oftener. Grapes are so called when fresh, | ments ver 


raisins when dried, and plums when in a pudding. | 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 











For the Companion. 
| HARRY’S DINNER HORN. 
\ © ARRY went every day in summer to 
A drive the cattle and sheep to pasture, 
and it was sometimes necessary for him to remain 
during the day to watch them. 

Upon these occasions his little sister Kitfy would 
carry his dinner to him, and they would eat their lunch 
tozether in the open air. You can we him in the cut 
leaning on his hickory stick, awaiting her coming. 
Cannot you hear her singing away down in the dell? 
‘Rover hears her too, and knows that whatever she car- 
ries in the wicker basket upon her arm he is sure to 
have a share in. Even the cows know there is fun 
ahead. 

“What makes you so late?” asked hungry Harry, as 
Kitty came up with her cheeks aglow, her sun-bonnet 
off, and her soft curls dangling every where but in 
the proper place. 

“I waited for the turnovers to be done, that’s the 
reason,” said Miss Kitty. “A raspberry turnover that 
will make your mouth water to look at,” and here’s 
hot potatoes, and cold meat, and the cold plum pud- 
ding, and pickles and cheese,” Kitty added, as she 
spread them all side by side on the green grass. 

I am sorry to say Harry did not once thank his 
sister. Kitty did not mind his rudeness, however, being 
used to it, perhaps, and the three sat down together 
around the white napkin. I say the three, for you 
must know Rover considered himself “folks,’’ and was 
often the first at lunch. 

“Have a bit of meat, Rover?” asked Kitty, holding 
a morsel above his head. 

“Bow-ow-ow,” said Rover, which means, “if you 
please.” 

“QO, fy, Rover, that will never.do. Beg, sir.” 

Down goes Rover upon his knees, whining piteously.” 

“For shame, don’t beg like a street beggar, ask like 
a gentleman, as you are.” 

Rover springs upon his hind legs and folds his fore 
paws humbly upon his breast, holds his nose out stead- 
ilv, while Kitty lays the meat upon it, after which she 
says,— 

“Ready—aim—fire.” 

Up flies the meat, open go the dog’s jaws, down 
goes the meat into his throat, and he is ready to beg 
again. If Kittv had said any other word but “fire,” 
Rover would not have eaten the meat. No matter how 
rapidly the order was given, he could not be caught 
swallowing his food before he was ordered to “fire’’. 
Perhaps he had read Mrs. Bonney’s articles upon the 
“Language we Use” and had set up for a model dog. 

His readiness to obey orders once brought him to 
grief, for Harry having placed some horseradish upon 
his nose and ordered him to “fire,” the poor fellow 
snapt it off so zealously that he howled for some min- 
utes, with tears rolling down his cheeks, while Harry 
rolled over and over upon the grass, laughing and 
shouting at the poor creature’s agony, thinking it was 
a capital joke. Not so Rover. He felt the insult 
deeply, and for many hours stood aloof with most re- 
proachful glances whenever Harry tried to caress him. 

After dinner was over, Harry lifted Kitty on the 
back of Lady Lazy, that you seein the cut, lying npon 
the ground, and while Kitty held fast to her horns, 
Harry cudgelled her up with his stick. It was a comi- 
cal sight to see Lady Lazy run. She was so fat, and 
short-legged, and averse to travel, that it required all 
the cheering and stirring of the young people to keep 
her in motion Jong enough to make the round of the 
pasture, and once she actually did lie down with Kitty 
on her back, rather than cross a mossy knoll. 

You see the vicious looking creature standing over 
Lady Lazy, as if she envied her repose? Well, that is 
“Aunt Hannah,” and Harry named her for a school- 
teacher whom he disliked, and it would be hard to tell 
which of the Hannahs was the more disagreeable. One 
day Kitty took it into her head to ride Aunt Hannah. 
So when Harry had gone to another field to look after 
the sheep, she coaxed the miserable beast up to the fence, 
and jumped upon her back before Aunt Hannah under- 
stood what was expected of her. At first she shook 
herself spitefully, tossed her head up and down with 
an ugly bellow, and lashed her wiry tail to the right 
and left. Kitty had evidently made up her mind to 
abide results, for she grasped a horn in each hand, 
when down went Aunt Hannalh’s head, and over 
went Kitty plump into a thorn bush. 
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TO WIDE AWAKE SUBSCRIBERS. 


We must express the pleasure it gives us to receive 
sO many assurances that the unusually liberal Premi- 
ums offered for new subscribers to the Companion 
give great satisfaction to those who have obtained 


them 


The 
bers. 


new names come in steadily and in large num- 
Of course, these are keenly appreciated by us, 


quite as much so, no doubt, as the Premiams are by 
our active, wide awake young friends. 


In offering these Premiums we have made the induce- 


v liberal, so that subscribers shall be amply 


paid for the time they spend in securing new names. 


We trust, on this account, our friends will work 
erseveringly for the paper—not merely trying very 
hard to get subscribers this week, or next week, and 
omitting to do so in the weeks that follow—but by en- 
deavoring to obtain all the names possible—at least up 
to July next. 


Each name can be sent us as soon as it is secured. 
The Premium, if it is wanted at once, will be for- 
warded without delay when the name reaches this of- 


fice. 


Adequate payment is thus received for the time 


spent in getting the subscriber. 


For 


these new subscriptions Premiums can be taken, 


or thirty-seven cents for each new name—as subscribers 


may prefer. 


Spare time can thus be very profitably 


spent, and quite a sum of money accumulated. 


In July next the fifty splendid gifts will be given to 
those who have been the most persevering and success- 


ful. 





We will repeat here what we have said elsewhere, 


that our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 


By 


whether his name has been on our list one week, or 
one year. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 


us by letter. 


Payments of arrearages must be made be- 


fore the paper is discontinued. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





To Show how Sound Travels through a Solid. 


Take 


broom, 


a long piece of wood, such as the handle of a hair 
and placing a watch at one end, apply your ear to 


the other, and the tickings will be distinctly heard. 


The Mysterious Bottle. 


Pierce a few holes with a glazier’s diamond in a common 
black bottle; place it ina vase or jug of water, so that the 
neck only is above the surface. Then, with a tunnel, fill the 
bottle and cork it well, and while it is in the jug or vase. 
Take it out, notwithstanding the holds in the bottom, it will 
not leak; wipe it dry and give it to some person to uncork. 
The moment the cork is drawn, to the party’s astonishment, 
the water will begin to run out of the bottom of the bottle, 
In trying this experiment care niust be taken that the bottle 
is opened out of doors, or over a tub or sink, so that no un- 
pleasant results may occur either to dress or furniture. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
1 























I am composed of fifteen letters. 


My 8, 
My 4, 
My 1, 
My 1, 


2, 13, 11, 2, 3, 14, 7, s, were 
n, a, 14, 15, i, n, 4, 

12, 3, i, 14, 8, 12, 10, 18, 11, at the birth ot 
12, 10, 8, 5, n, 6, f, 4, 6, 15, who is my whole. 


3. 


“Ah me!”’ my Lady Lucy cries, 
With pallid cheek and tearful eyes; 
“Fly, ere disease attains its worst; 
Fetch Herr von Slopp! I’ve got my first!” 
The servants not a moment stop— 

Off, off they fly to fetch Von Slopp. 


With azure scarf and medals gay 

The doctor wends his sober way, 

My second’s praises to declare, 

With Father Mathew in the chair. 

The audience hang upon the lips 

From which such liquid language drips, 


The doctor cheats their longing eyes ; 
Back at my lady’s call he hies, 
Knowing so rich a patient’s word 

He must obey, and work my third, 
Into my lady's room he goes, 

And feels her pulse, and rubs his nose. 


“Wet sheets—twelve tumblers every day,’’ - 
The doctor says, then goes his way, 
Leaving his patient to extol 

Both Herr von Slopp, and eke my whole. 


4. 


I cheer the pilgrim’s lonely way, 
As toils he on from day to day; 
Curtail me, and I then am found 
What students do on college ground; 
Curtail once more, and by inspection 
You'll find I am an interjection. 


Conundrums. 


What kind of a diary is productive of mischief? Incen- 


diary. 


What poet is like a sly piece of bacon? Cunningham. 


What is that which every one likes to have, and to get 
rid of as soon as possible after he gets it? A good appetite. 


Why is a postman in danger of losing his way? 
he is guided by the directions of strangers. 


Because 


What did the potter say to the clay? Be-ware. 


Who is the straightest man mentioned in the Bible? Jo- 
seph—Pharaoh made a “‘ruler”’ of him. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Sands from the mountains, 


2. From SIX 
Take 


8. Ohio River. 

4. DouBLE ACROSTICAL 
Simon Peter. 
Nahor. 





From 1X From XL 
1X Take X Take L 
aa aE ae Remains. 


Entama. — Foundation Word: 
Cross Words: Sheep, Israelite, Mount, Ore, 
5. Plumbago. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
By Mrs, P. P. Bonney. 

One day last autumn Edward gravely Announced 
that he had been to Oncida county, bnt had failed to 
find “the beacon stone.” “I think,” he added, “that 
they must have used it up to macadamize their roads, 
which were horrible.” 

“He was too much occupied in discussing uncle’s 
fine pears to look for it,” remarked Susie, who had ac- 
companied him. “Auntie pointed out a spot to me 
which was once granted to the missionary to the Onei- 
das. It was a mile square.” 

“Little Jonathan Edwards remained six months 
with his dusky friends,”’ resumed Miss Ray. ‘‘He made 
rapid progress in learning the language of the Oncidas 
and became very dear to the Indians, winning their en- 
tire confidence.” 

“O,I hope he did them a great deal of good!” was 
Susie’s enthusiastic remark. 

“Unfortunately, the war between the French and Eng- 
lish broke out at the end of that period, and the Onci- 
das, who were friendly to the English, were often at 
tacked by the Tiogas, set on by the French.” 

“Just the way it always is,’ Edward broke out. “It 
is a perfect shame to Christian nations, their treatment 
of the Indians. Only the other day an Indian chief told 
one of our peace commissioners, or Gencrals, or some- 
body, ‘that if we wanted peace with them we must send 
them honest traders, and teach our young men to be- 
have.’ There! We ought to blush for shame at such 
a well-deserved reproof!” 

“One of the chiefs was obstinate about signing until 
his Indian vanity was tickled by the assurance that 
without Ais siynature the Great Father at Washington 
could do nothing. Then he made his mark and stuck 
the pen quite through the paper, to satisfy them that it 
Was meant to be strictly binding upon him,” added his 
aunt, with a smile. 

“The friendly Oneidas, finding that they could no 
longer retain the missionary or their beloved pet with 
them safely, hospitably offered to conduct them home, 
and actually carried the latter for miles upon their 
shoulders, through the depths of the snow-covered for- 
ests.” 

“A novel contrast to our ride, Sue. Faney our re- 
turning on such a perch instead of the express train.” 

Both laughed at the picture, 

“T fear you could not have made your bed where Ed- 
wards did, upon the snow, sleeping unharmed in the 
freezing air.” 

“Osh!” shuddered Edward. 

“Mr. Edwards tells us there is no resemblance between 
this language and the Mohegan. There are no labials 
in the Mohawk. What are they, Susie?” 

“Letters spoken with the lips, as m—b—p. I suppose, 
auntie, the Six Nations wore ornaments in their up- 
per lips and could not bring them together.” 

“Your supposition is correct in regard to some Afri- 
can savages, but Ido not know the cause of these In- 





dians’ aversion to the use of them. They would repeat 
the whole of the Lord’s Prayer without using one, and 
pronounced amen auwen, rather than to close their 
lips.” 

“They must have had very open countenances when 
speaking,” said Edward. 

“The Mohegan dialect had no diversity of gender. 
The same word expressed he, she, it.” 

“O yes! [remember that in trying to speak English 
they say, ‘My squaw, he plenty sick;’ but so do some 
foreigners,” exclaimed Edward. 

“©, but foreigners have genders in plenty,” said Su- 
sie, “and torment me to death by insisting upon my 
calling sugar, he, cream, she, and book, it, and Madame 
Lefevre complained, the other day, ‘You do not know 
yet, mademoiselle, to push the French enough through 
your nose.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Edward, “do you suppose you 
treat her to such ridiculous French ?” 

“TI presume I do, by the way in which she shrugs her 
shoulders and covers her poor tortured ears.” 

“Please resume, Miss Ray. Susie’s interruptions are 
amusing, but—ahem! slightly frivolous to a philosophic 
mind,” said Edward, 

“Bent upon getting in a joke,” adroitly added Susie. 
“Didn’t he interrupt first, auntie?” 

“Of course!” said Edward. “T shall assent to any 
thing to keep her quiet while I study Mohegan.” 

“The Mohegans, then, had no gender, no idea of any. 
Besides the pronouns common to other languages, they 
had many which they used as suffixes or affixes; thus 
tmohhecan, a hatchet or axe.” 

“QO, there is where we get our word tomahawk, isn’t 
it?” observed Susie. 

“Yes, dear. Now ndumhecan is.my hatchet, ktum- 
hecan, thy hatchet, utumhecan, his hatchet. There is 
2 analogy here to the Hebrew, in an instance in which 
Hebrew differs from all European languages, ancient or 
modern.” 

“I fancy that this fact suggested the idea that the 
American Indians were the lost ten tribes, auntie,” re- 
marked Edward. 

“Yes, it is used as an argument by those who advo- 
cate this theory; but Mr. Edwards himself only invites 
the attention of linguists to the fact, without theorizing 
at all. Here is an instance of the significance of a single 
syllable in the Mohegan; nogh means my father, kogh, 
thy father, yet they have no word for father abso- 
lutely.” 

“Why, ogh ought to mean father,” said Edward. 

“Tf you should say ogh to a Mohegan he would both 

mile and stare. As a tomahawk, unlike a father, 


might be found without any owner, they had a separate 
word for that, tmohhecan.” 

“QO, this is very curious! I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
Edwards for preserving such interesting facts.” 

“All scholars are equally indebted to him, Edward.” 

“May I venture to state, before we close, that I am 
very fond of Indian stories?” 

“T will give you one in our next conversation,” an- 
swercd his aunt. 








VARIETY. 





THE OLD COUPLE’S NEW YEAR. 
A glad New Year to thee, my love, I am alive to say, 
Though, husband, forty years ago this was our wedding-day ; 
And hope and purpose gave our lives, that day whereon we 


look 
As the illumined title-page of a most pleasant book. 
0, who could know the girlish bride or stately bridegroom 


ow, 

With the travel-soil of forty years upon each withered brow! 

But to owr eyes are beautiful gray hairs or wrinkles either— 

Time’s notches wherewithal to mark how long we’ve been 
together. 


So long! my finger shrinketh fromi the ring that sealed the 
vow— 

May be the heart hath sent it word it needs no symbol now; 

But the long swelling sum of years is pleasant in our sight, 

For they are but the witnesses tp Love’s exceeding might. 


Love mae our hearts the music first to which our days 
went.-by, 

And though to graver measure set, keeps up the melody. 

From our fireside we backward look, and feel our hearts the 


while 
Still quiver to a merry thought—we’re not too old to smile. 


With Memory’s moonlight streaming through the vista of 
We sce what _ green were ours, what gardens on the 
That time of struggling, too, when with his clouds of rose 
Love softened down, and warmly tinged what was itself so 


God gave our lifetime, like the year (still equal in His ways,) 

Spring for its winter, dawn for night, and Sabbaths for 
work-days; 

Nay, ev’ry day its blessing had; and as we've older grown, 

Love hath well nigh filled up the years with epochs ot its own. 


For glad birthdays, and bridal-morns, the brightening sea- 
sons strew, 

And burial-days—Love’s calendar hath éts eclipses too. 

Two baby girls went back to God; and one fair son beside, 

Who the tail heights of manhood reached, looked out on life 
and died, . 


Their lot, that seemed so gloomy once, seen through a mist 
of tears, 

As we come nearer in a clpar and lovely light 5 te | 

And to revive old joys again, our children’s children rise; 

How dear that sound of tiny feet, that flash of joyful eyes! 


And even on the grave’s low edge shail Love’s sweet flowers 
abide, 

And with their richly-perfumed breath its earthy savor 
hide, 

God turns another leaf of life; His hand thereon is placed, 

And but a single line at once He suflers to be traced. 


O, which is marked as first to fall? But when the call is 
given, 

Love’s silent cord will stretch to earth, and draw the last to 
heaven. 

Our length of labor was the same, and so should be our rest; 

He will not keep us long apart who knows our natures best. 


We turn on the receding years a calm and cheerful eye, 
And looking forward—God be praised !—our hope is full and 


gh; 
But this day comes as some old friend whose face we’re glad 
to see; 
And so, dear love, with all my heart, “A Happy New Year” 
to thee! 
——_ +o —_____ 


A PEARL IN VICTORIA’S CROWN. 
One of the pearls that adorn the British crown is said 
to have been found in Scotland, under the following 
circumstances : 


Many years ago, before the coinage of Scotland was 
assimilated to that of England, two farmers were re- 
turning from market. When they came to the banks 
of the Ythan one of them dismounted; the other re- 
tained his seat, and, holding the bridle in his hand, 
stooped forward to let his horse drink. 

While in this position, he observed near the place 
where his companion was standing, a very large mus- 
sel, and called to him,— 

“T say, Tam, rax in the crookit end o’ yer stick and 
get me that muckle clam-shell. It will be a famous 
thing for our Kate when she scrapes her sowans pot.” 

His comrade did as he had been requested, and the 
clam was consigned to the farmer’s capacious pocket. 

On opening it when he got home, he found that it 
contained a large and beautiful pearl. This he carefully 
preserved until an opportunity should occur of getting 
it disposed of to advantage. 

Some time after he had eceasion to go to London, 
and took the pearl with him. While there he went to 
one of the principal jewellers in the city, and showing 
him the gem, he asked what he thought of it. 

“It is very beautiful; it is one of the finest pearls I 
have ever seen. Is it for sale?” 

“Ow, ay, if you will give me a lang aneuch price.” 

After some further talk the farmer said,— 

“Fat dae ye say to a hunner pun?” 

He meant pounds Scotch. 

“A hundred pounds, sir!’ exclaimed the jeweller. 
“It is a beautiful—a very beautiful pearl, but a hun- 
dred pounds is a very large pr:ce, and—” 

“Aweel,” said the Aberdonian, who saw from the 
manner in which the jeweller spoke that if he stuck to 
his demand it would be granted, “that’s the price; take 
it or want it.” ; 

After a little hesitation the bargain was 
the farmer got a hundred pounds sterling instead of 
the “‘hunner pun,” Scotch, equal to £8 6s. 8d., which 
he asked when he went into the shop. The jeweller 
afterward sold the pearl to the king. 


Made, and 


44> 


A TREE LARGE ENOUGH FOR A S8CHOOL- 
ROOM. 


A correspondent in San Francisco, who has been up 
among the biz trees of Calaveras county, Cal., gives an 
account of one of them that was lately felled. He 
says: 

“The height of this tree was 302 feet. Across the 
stump, five feet from the ground, it measured 25 feet in 
diameter without the bark, and 28 feet with it. It was 
96 feet in cireumference at the stump. It took five men 
seventeen days and a half to bore it off the stump with 
pump augers, and two days and a half more to drive 
and wedge it up with the buts of other trees, to make 
it lose its centre of gravity and fall to the earth. Its 
trunk was so straight and its branches so symmetrical 
that it stood without a shake, even in a high wind, after 
it had been completely severed by the augers. Thirty- 
two couple danced a set on the stump, and there was 
room enough for the musicians and spectators besides. 
It was perfectly sound clear through.” 








A DETACHMENT of soldiers being suddenly attacked by 
Indians, fired their mountain howitzer without remov- 
ing it from the back of the mule that was carrying it, 





the result of which was that mule and howitzer went 











rolling down the declivity towards the red men, who 
fled in consternation. One of the Indians being cap- 
tured and asked why he ran so, replied, ‘‘Me big Injun 
not afraid of little guns or big guns, but when white 
men load up and fire a whole jackass at Injun, me don’t 
know what to do.” 


+> 


PRIDE OF A COW. 


A correspondent informs us that, while on a visit at 
the house of a lady it one day happened that they were 
passing the cow-house just at the time when the dairy- 
maid was driving home the cows to be milked. They 
all passed in quietly enough, with the exception of one, 
which stood at the door, and resisted every effort of the 
maid to induce her to enter. When the maid was in- | 
terrogated as to the cause of this obstinacy, she at- 
tributed it to pride; and when surprise was expressed, 
she explained that whenever any other of the cows hap- 
pened to get in before her this cow would seem quite 
affronted, and would not enter unless the others were 
turned out and she had an opportunity of walking iu 
before them. This statement having excited curiosity 
and a wish to ascertain its accuracy, the maid was de- 
sired to redouble her exertions to induce the cow to en- 
ter; on which she chased the cow through every corner 
of the yard, but without success, until she at last desist- 
ed from want of breath, declaring that there was no 
other remedy than to turn out the other cows. She was 
then permitted to make the experiment; and no sooner 
were the others driven out than in walked the gratitied 
cow, with a stately air, her more humble companions 
following meekly in her train. 





AFFECTING INCIDENT. 








Oliver Optie’s Magazine, 
FOR 1868. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
EVERY WEEK. 
EDITED BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


Who writes for no other juvenile magazine, and whose books 
have an annual sale of 


One Hundred Thousand Volumes! 


The Magazine will not only be under his personal supervision, 
but FOUR STORIES BY OLIVER OPTIC will appear during 
the year, which, in book form, would cost Five Dollars. or doubie 
the subscription price of OUR Bors AND Girts. ‘Lhe first num- 
ber of the New Volume will contain the initial chapters of an en- 
tirely new story, entitled 


Freaks of Fortune; or 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 
A Sequel to the Starry Flag. 

BY OLIVER OPTIC. 

This story will be completed in No. 13, and the others will be 

announced in due season. 
Many other popular Writers have been engaged, both as regu- 


lar and occasional contributors. 
Vol. 2 will contain 


Twenty-six Original Dialogues, 


written expressly for our pages by the most popular writers ot the 
day, and 


TwEntTy-six MARKED DECLAMATIONS, 


prepared by a teacher of twenty years’ experience in the 


Just after the train at Angola was wrecked, a child | schvol-room. 


—a babe—scarcely old enough to talk plain, Was | 
picked np near one of the wrecked cars by a brakeman, | 
seemingly uneonscious of what had occurred. It man- 
ifested some signs of life however, and the moment it | 
discovered that an arm encircled its waist, it nestled up 
closely to the man, uttered the words “Papa,” ‘“Mam- 
ma,” and died without the contraction of a muscle. 
Only a few moments elapsed from the time it was taken 
up until it died. A beautiful smile encireled the lips 
after death, so life-like, such as would have been the 
case had its last sweet words upon earth been uttered 
in the quict and happy family circle at home. 





A SERIOUS CASE. 


An “ould counthryman,” Tom Donovan, was se- 
verely hurt. His friend, Tim Murphy, heard the doc- 
tor talking of his injuries. “He had,” they said, ‘‘a 
compound-comminuted-contused fracture of the ‘tibu- 
la,’ a stellated fracture of the cranium, and an abrasion 
of the os frontis.’” Tim listened, awe-stricken. Phil 
Donohue came quickly to know how Tom was. “Bad 
enough,” said Tim, “bad enough. The docthors have 
towld me all aboutit. He’sadead man. <All his Lat- 
in parts are wounded, and he won’t live foive min- 
utes! 


RESULT OF A PRACTICAL JOKE. 

A couple of young ladies living in Chicago contrived 
a practical joke to be played upon a lady triend but a 
few days married. Taking advantage of the absence 
of her husband, they went to her with solemn faces 
and informed her that he had been suddenly killed 
while on his return home. The shock was so great 
that the yeung wife went hopelessly insane. 








or 


CLose QuartTers.—A young lieutenant, residing in 
lodgings, the sitting room of which was very small, 
Was visited by one of his fashionable military friends, 
who on taking leave said, alluding to the smallness ot 
the apartment, “Well, Charles, and how much longer 
do you mean to continue in this nutshell? To which 
he wittily replied, “Until I become a kernel.” 


A TRAVELLER was once telling a Scotchman about 
a wonderful bashaw whom he had seen in Turkey, 
“‘with three tails that came out of his hat,’ when the 
Caledonian, with a shrug of contempt, interrupted him 
with the exclamation, ‘Hoot, mon, and ha’ we no’ Sir 
Walter (Scott) right here among us wi’ forty tales all 
direct frae his head?” The traveller was silenced. 

TrvuisMms.—It is not what we eat, but what we digest, 
that makes us fat; it is not what we make, but what we 
save, that makes us rich; it is not what we read, bnt 
what we remember, that makes us wise. 

A Curious Fact.—A ball struck a little boy in the 
eye last week. Strange to say, the bawl came imme- 
diately out of his mouth. 

AN OLD farmer says he never buys butcher’s meat. 
He keeps his own beasts; and whenever he wants 
meat, kills himself. 


A Lapy fixed the following letters in the bottom of 
a flour barrel, and asked her husband to read them if 
he could—O-I-C-U-R-M-T. 


A Goop place for early birds—The city of Worms. 








GIFTS—PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


An “Extra” Youtus’ Companion was sent to each 
subscriber on the first of November, containing our 
List of Premiums for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be tar from One Thousand 
Dollars. A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
traordinary Gifts, the Companion offers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has failed to receive 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
allowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 37 
cents for each subsequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 

TERMS. 
One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
If not paid for in advance, $1,59. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2,10, 
payment in advance. 

Any person sendin 
TWO NEW SU RIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $3 
payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in ad- 
vance. 


his own name and the name of 


Shorter Stories and Sketches, Rebusses, Riddles, Enigmas, etc., 
| all handsomely illustrated. 


“OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE contains more reading matter 
than any other juvenile publication, andis the CHEAPEST 
ANDTHE BEST Periodical of the kind in the United states. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Subscriptions, One Year........ --+-$2 50 
One Volume, Six Months..................- 125 
Single Copies............ ameuees eceeeeaes 6 Cts. 


Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; ten copies (with an extra 
copy free), 320. Canvassers and Local Agents wanted in every 
State and ‘Town, and liberal arrangements will be made with those 
who apply to the Publishers. A handsome cloth cover, witha 
beautitul gilt design, will be furnished for binding the numbers 
for 1867, for titty cents. All the numbers for 1s67 will be supplied 
for $2 25. The bound volume will be furnished for 8350. New 
subscribers remitting $5 shall receive the bound Volume for 
1867, and all the numbers for 1868 as they are issued. 


Club Rates with other Magazines.—Oliver_Optic’s Magazine, 
with either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Momthly, Harper's 
Bazar, or the Atlantic Monthly, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress for $5. 

Any boy or girl who will write to the publishers shall receive a 
specimen copy by mail, tree. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 
SKATES 
—AND— 
SKATE STRAPS, 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 
BOSTON CLUB SKATES, 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 
WINSLOW’S PREMIUM SKATES! 
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Skate Sharpeners, Bags, Hockeys, &c., &c. 
FOR SALE BY 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


178 WASHINGTON STREET. 
l—4w 





EVERY DAY BRINGS FORTH 
New testimony to the efficacy of that well-known remedy, 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITIERS. 


Many thousands of persons who are to-day suffering from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs, who are emaciated, weak, and un- 
able to attend to their business, could soon become well, hearty 
and robust by the use of a few bottles of this Bitters. 

Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, and Debility of the System, 
soon vanish Lefore this powerful remedy. Its effects are almost 
miraculous. 

Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 14, 1867. 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS is a very useful article 
as a tonic, and as an appetizer. It is not an intoxicating drink, 
and may be used beneticially by persens of all ages. 
Respectfully yours, Jas. Ross SNOWDEN. 
The high character of those who testify to the merits of Hoof- 
land's Bitters should induce the most skeptical to give it a 1air 


a a German Bitters is free from any alcoholic admizture. 
—w 





(er ELEGANT CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—Our entire 
stock of Brussels and Tapestries closing out at reduced prices. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., No. 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

CARPETS.—Don't Pay the High Prices.—20 rolls Kiddermins 
ter Carpets for 125 cents per yard; former price, $2. NEw ENG 
LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, from all the leading manufacturers 
will be closed out at less than factory prices. NEW ENGLAND 
CarrPet Co., 15 Hanover Street, Boston. 


COTTAGE CARPETS for 75 cents per yard. These are the 
best low-priced Carpets in the market. NEw EneLanp Cakrst 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


DUNDEE CARPETS, imitation of Brussels, for $1 per yard, 
for sale by the New Encianp Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


THE MANCHESTER PRINTED CARPETS are being sold 


for 35 cents per yard by the Nsw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hat 
over Street, Boston. 52—3W 























SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Money with the Low? 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 129m 








CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED —Tus Trvuz REMEDY 4 
LAST DISCOVERED. _— Fresh Meat Cure.. Prepared It 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumptio®, 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis. Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General ra 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on ae 
ficiency of vital force. 1t is pleasant to taste, and a single — 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great heal 4 
remedy of thie age. a bottle, or six bottles for $5. sent bY 
express. Sold by 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia. and principal Druggists. Circulars sent - 
Grorce U. Goopwin & Co., Agents, 88 Hanover Street, Bost? 

46—3m 
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HONESTY is the best policy in medicine as well as in othet 
things. ArEr’s SARSAPARILLA is a genuine preparation of that 
lied spring and blood purifier, decidedly sup 


Aioi 





rior to the poor imitations heretofore in the market. 
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vance; $1,75 if not paid in 


proves it. 
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